Prince Monmouth
Glasgow and Hamilton. Here the rebels were in a strong
position, but their leader was a young son of Sir Thomas
Hamilton, a crack-brained enthusiast, surrounded by many
advisers who spent the time that should have been occupied
barricading the bridge in discussing the theological problem
of whether or no it was clear that the Duke of Monmouth
was " in rebellion against the Lord and his people."
They proposed indeed to discuss this proposition with
the Duke himself, but Monmouth sent their envoy back
with a business-like intimation that if they would lay down
their arms and submit to the King's mercy he would inter-
pose for their pardon. Then, as Burnet says, " they had
neither the grace to submit, nor the sense to march away,
nor the courage to fight it out.55 The bridge was not
defended, Monmouth and his troops crossed the river and
the affair was a debacle. No less than 400 Covenanters
were killed, and 1200 taken prisoners.
The Duke refused to give orders to the dragoons to
pursue and massacre the Protestant rebels, for which
Scott and Waller have sung his praises. But when he
returned to London and
" at the court his interest does employ
That none who scaped his fatal sword should die,"
Charles grumbled at his leniency and told him, " If I had
been there, we would not have had the trouble of prisoners,"
to which his son unfilially replied, " I cannot kill men in
cold blood, that's work only for butchers." These defeatist
notions of Monmouth's were by no means popular among
the courtiers, but his clemency v^on him golden opinions
in Scotland, and among all the poor dissenters throughput
England who heard the story. London, of course, received
their favourite back with shouts of joy, and Prince Mon-
mouth was the hero of the hour.
But his triumph was short-lived. Charles fell ill of a
fever. He was thought to be dying. Halifax, Essex and
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